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property.   The suppression of the religious houses had
set the minds of young men toward a life of action. The
wars in the Low Countries, the tales of treasure to be
looted on the seas, afiorded them the opportunity to
sunder the home ties of country life, which are very
strong in England.   Frobisher, and his contemporaries
who had been in the Guinea trade, were the natural and
inevitable leaders of this new army of eager truculent
rovers.   We see very clearly in Frobishers career the
gradual emergence of a sense of responsibility, the slow
growth of understanding that seapower was not merely
an obscure fight off the Norfolk coast for possession of
a cromster-load of Flemish cloth, nor even a savage
affray at the mouth of an African river for a score or
two of slaves to sell in Rio Hacha.   It is a long road
from 1566, when Martin Frobisher and his crew were
taken to London on a charge of piracy, to the assault
of Crozon Fort.    It is a road which symbolizes the
evolution of English sea-power.   Elizabeth is often rep-
resented as the presiding goddess of that sea-power.
So far as we can judge from her instructions to her
admirals, she had not the faintest conception of what
they were doing.   It was in her mind, after the destruc-
tion of the Armada, that Leicester and his army at
Tilbury had saved the country.   And even when she
was at open war with the King of Spain, she was never
at war with kingship, with aristocracy and the mediaeval
principle of gentle blood.    This peculiar tinge m her
mind modifies all her communications with the new dass
of men who were making the new England, consolidat-
ing the very realm over which she ruled.   As for the
common soldiers and sailors, it was rarely possible to
extract from her any expressions which would indicate
that she had any consciousness of them as human beings.
Without the slightest personal fear herself, she showed
the same indifference to the sufferings of others.   For